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THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


THERE can be no doubt that it is a primary duty of 
the Church to instruct her people, and especially her 
young people, in the fundamental beliefs and practices 
which enter into her distinctive testimony. If her 
witness for the truth is to be maintained with conviction 
—and it is abundantly plain that it is only the faith 
which is held with conviction that can live amid the 
unsettlement of the present age—it is necessary that 
each generation should be carefully grounded in the 
things which are most surely believed among us. This 
is true, among other things, with regard to the question 
of Infant Baptism. There is ample evidence of the 
need of definite and systematic instruction on this 
subject throughout our borders. It is indeed not too 
much to say that there is scarcely any tenet of the 
Church with regard to which there exists a greater or 
more widespread haziness of understanding. 

This lack of knowledge must be mainly ascribed to the 
absence of definite teaching on the subject. Partly 
because of a distaste for the discussion of controversial 
questions in general, partly because of an underestimate 
of the practical importance of this question in particular, 
and partly because of an overestimate of the measure of 
knowledge which exists among their hearers on the 
subject, ministers in too many cases fail to devote 
sufficient attention to the exposition of first principles 
in administering the Sacrament of Baptism. In addi- 
tion to this, the prevalence of private Baptism is fatal 
to an intelligent understanding of the ordinance. Unless 
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the Sacrament is regularly administered in the presence 
of the congregation, the people, as a whole, are bound to 
be uninstructed on the question. Our Baptist brethren, 
on the other hand, are in the habit of expounding their 
own views on the subject with a diligence and a fervour 
which are calculated to convey the impression of truth ; 
and in claiming the authority of Scripture for their own 
position they, of course, condemn, either directly or by 
implication, the practice of Infant Baptism. The result 
is that there are many in our congregations who have a 
vague suspicion that there is something about Infant 
Baptism that will not bear the test of historical investiga- 
tion: that the authority of the practice is derived from 
tradition rather than from Scripture ; and that in any 
case the position of the Baptist Church belongs to a 
loftier and purer order of Christian attainment. It is 
considered expedient, therefore, that this brief state- 
ment should be issued in defence of the practice of 
Infant Baptism. 


I. THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS IS A SCRIPTURAL PRACTICE 


First of all, it is here contended that the practice of 
baptising the infants of believing parents is undoubtedly 
scriptural. The issue, let it be remembered, is not 
between the baptism of infants and the baptism of 
adults. No one has any quarrel with the baptism of 
adults, who have never been baptised before, on a 
credible profession of their faith in Christ. On this point, 
however, a single defensive word must be uttered: it is 
not legitimate to quote the terms of Christ’s great Com- 
mission to His Apostles! as an argument against the 
baptism of infants. For that Commission has for its 
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background the conditions of the non-Christian world, 
both Jewish and Gentile—a world in which, as yet, the 
Christian family had no place. Nor is the controversy 
concerned in any vital sense with the mode of adminis- 
tering Baptism. There must be few New Testament 
scholars who will contend that on this point the linguistic 
argument is conclusive. Certain passages may be cited 
which appear to lend their sanction to the practice of 
immersion ;! others—when the relation of Baptism to 
the spiritual cleansing which it symbolises is kept in 
view—seem to point with similar clearness to the method 
of sprinkling.2 And there is one figurative passage * to 
which the advocates of both methods might appeal with 
equal justice! For if a baptism “ in the sea’? may be 
quoted in favour of immersion, a baptism “ under the 
cloud’? may be claimed with no less force in support 
of sprinkling. It will be conceded, however, that the 
circumstances in which, on various occasions, the rite 
was administered—on the day of Pentecost,’ for example, 
and in the house of Cornelius in Czesarea,” as well as in 
the jailer’s house in Philippi®—present to us an inherent 
probability that sprinkling alone was practicable. But, 
apart from all this, there is one general consideration to 
which great weight must be attached. Once it is realised 
that the material elements used in both the New Testa- 
ment Sacraments are symbolical in purpose, the quantita- 
tive factor ceases to be a matter of paramount concern. 
The precise amount of water used in Baptism—whether 
that be a few drops, or the fulness of a river—no more 
affects the validity of its administration than the amount 
of bread received by the communicant at the Sacramental 
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Table is a criterion of the right observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. In each case it is enough that the appointed 
symbol should be used, in whatever quantity. 

The question at present under discussion, however, 
is whether infants, who are incapable of exercising faith, 
are under any circumstances fit subjects of Baptism. 
The argument in support of the affirmative answer 1S, 
of course, cumulative. Its foundation fact is the 
essential unity of the Church of God under both dis- 
pensations, the Old Testament and the New. Men were 
saved in Old Testament times in essentially the same way 
as they are saved now under the clearer light of the 
Gospel. The way of life was revealed to them in the 
promises of God’s Word, as well as in the types and 
shadows of the ceremonial Law, and they were saved 
through faith in the great coming Deliverer. It is 
equally true that the terms of admission to the Church 
were the same under both dispensations. Under the 
Old Testament, as well as under the New, the conditions 
of entrance to the congregation of the Lord were a pro- 
fession of faith in the truth revealed, a promise of obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and submission to the appointed 
rite of initiation. 


Now it is an undeniable fact that children were members 
of the Church under the old economy. The rite of circum- 
cision which was performed by God’s appointment on 
infants who were eight days old is in itself sufficient 
proof of this. Circumcision was not simply the symbol 
of political enfranchisement ; it represented primarily a 
spiritual privilege, and was the sign and seal of member- 
ship in the visible Church. The principle on which the 
inclusion of the children rested was the unity of the 
family. The little ones were represented by their 
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parents, who acted for them and entered into obligations 
on their behalf. In the twenty-ninth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, for example, we have an account of the 
Covenant into which Israel entered with the Lord in 
the land of Moab. The people stood in a united body 
before the Lord, that they might “enter into His 
oath’”’ in solemnly pledging themselves to do His Will; 
and among the company who entered into this Cove- 
nant the “ little ones,’’1 we are expressly told, were 
included. These children were, of course, not capable 
of forming such an engagement on their own behalf, 
but their parents acted for them, alike in undertaking 
the responsibilities of the Covenant and in securing 
its benefits. 


When we turn to the New Testament we find that the same 
principle is definitely recognised. It lies, for example, at 
the foundation of the following striking assertion in the 
seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians: ‘‘ For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the husband ; else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy.”’® The meaning to be 
attached to the word “‘ holy,’ as here used, is un- 
mistakably plain. It is not moral purity that is intended 
but federal consecration. The children of believing 
parents are holy in the sense that they are within the 
Church, and so are separated from the ‘* unclean * 
world and set apart for God. They occupy that position 
because they are represented by their parents, and God 
recognises the unity of the family. And if the children 
of Christian parents are holy in this sense, it certainly 
follows that they have a right to be baptised. 


1 Deut. xxix. 10-13. 2 x Cor. vil. 14. 


Il. THE EXCLUSION OF INFANTS FROM THE VISIBLE 
CHURCH HAS NO SANCTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


We advance a step farther in our argument when we 
affirm that there is nothing in the teaching of the New 
Testament which warrants the exclusion of infants from 
the visible Church. Our Baptist friends are in the habit 
of challenging us to produce from the New Testament a 
direct and specific warrant for the baptism of infants. 
But if we have succeeded in proving that under the 
earlier economy children were members of the Church, 
and that the Church is in all essential respects the same 
now as it was then, it surely follows that the burden of 
proof in this particular aspect of the question lies upon 
them and not upon us. We have a right to ask-them to 
produce from the New Testament an explicit statute repeal- 
ing the ancient law which in this matter determined the 
practice of the Church. Is there a single instance on 
record, we are entitled to demand, in which the children 
of believing parents are shut out from the New Testa- 
ment Church? Of course there is not; and here be- 
yond question the argument from silence carries great 
weight. For had the revolutionary change which, on 
the Baptist view, took place after the advent of Jesus 
Christ, really been effected, it is impossible to believe 
that the New Testament would have contained no 
reference to the fact. Would not the abandonment of a 
position which had the authority of a Divine institution, 
and was hallowed by the practice of long ages, have given 
rise to fierce and protracted controversy within the 
Church and divided it into warring camps? What we 
do find in the Book of Acts is convincing evidence that the 
principle which had prevailed under the old economy was 
continued under the new. The repeated instances which 
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are recorded of the baptism of households point to the 
conclusion that children were admitted into the Church 
as formerly on the profession of the faith of their parents. 
The rite of initiation is changed, but the principle of 
admission remains the same. To this it should be added 
that the testimony of the early Fathers 1s in complete agree- 
ment with the witness of the New Testament. ‘ The 
universal consent of Christians in historical continuity 
with the Apostles bears unbroken testimony to the 
immemorial right of the children of Christian professors 
to be recognised as members of the Church with their 
parents. It is noticed in the earliest records as a universal 
custom and as an Apostolical tradition.” * 


Ill. THERE ARE VARIOUS GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
WHICH SUPPORT THE PRACTICE OF INFANT BAPTISM 


We have shown that the practice of Infant Baptism 
has its warrant in the Scriptures, and once that fact is 
established the controversy is, of course, settled. There. 
are, however, one or two other considerations of a general 
character which may be adduced in support of our 
argument. 

The first is that Pedobaptism ts more in accordance with 
the demands of reason than the practice which excludes the 
children from the membership of the Church. tis acknow- 
ledged on all hands that children were admitted to the 
membership of the Old Testament Church. It must 
also be acknowledged that an outstanding characteristic 
of the earlier dispensation was its exclusiveness. The 
Christian Church, on the other hand, possesses as one 
of its distinguishing features the note of catholicity. 
Through the redemptive work of Jesus Christ the old 
dividing walls were broken down, the restrictions which 

1Dr A. A. Hodge’s Evangelical Theology, p. 334- 
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limited the benefits of the Kingdom of God to a particular 
race were abolished, and the Church became marked by 
the qualities of breadth and comprehensiveness. Yet 
we are asked to believe that while the children had a 
standing in the Church under the exclusive economy, 
they are shut out from its membership under the wider 
and more gracious dispensation. This is a view which 
is utterly unreasonable. 

The second is that the position of the Antipedobaptist ts 
not only unreasonable, it is also illogical. His reasoning 
indeed has the appearance of logical precision and 
finality. Baptism, he argues, is to be administered only 
to those who personally profess their faith and repent- 
ance: infants are incapable of faith and repentance ; 
therefore infants are not proper subjects of Baptism. 
But is our logical friend prepared to carry his argument 
to its full length? Is he prepared to affirm that all 
children who die in infancy are lost because they are 
incapable of faith or repentance? We have never 
heard of any Baptist who advocated so terrible a view. 
The Antipzedobaptist acknowledges, therefore, that 
children who die in infancy may be saved through Christ, 
although they are incapable of believing on Christ. And 
yet he refuses to the children any participation in the 
privileges connected with membership in the Christian 
Church on earth. In other words, he concedes to the 
child the possible fact of salvation, but he denies to the 
child the outward sign of salvation. He admits that he 
may have a place in the mystical body of Christ, but he 
refuses to give him a standing in the visible Church of 
Christ. He acknowledges that he may have access into 
the Kingdom of God in Heaven, but he shuts in his face 
the door of the Kingdom on earth. This is a position 
which is hopelessly illogical. 
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The third thing which requires to be said, is that I nfant 
Baptism ts more in keeping with the spirit of Jesus Christ 
than the system to which it ts opposed. It has often been 
felt by the best of men that the Antipedobaptist attitude 
to the children is unjust and unkind. In the Diary of 
the Rev. John Macdonald, Calcutta, for example—the 
saintly son of the far-famed ‘‘ Apostle of the North ’— 
we find the following ejaculation, succeeding a reasoned 
statement of the case for Infant Baptism: ‘“‘O my Lord! 
I bless Thee for saving me from falling into the cold and 
' forbidding doctrines of Antipzdobaptism!’’ It needs 
only a little reflection to see how well founded this 
description is. The Antipzedobaptist pronounces in effect 
a sentence of excommunication upon the children. How 
harsh and unfeeling such a judgment is, and how alien 
from the spirit of Him who took the little ones up in His 
arms and blessed them, uttering, as He did so, the 
gracious words which constitute the abiding charter of 
the children’s privileges: ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” 


IV. THERE EXISTS EVERYWHERE A MANIFEST FITNESS BE- 
TWEEN OUR HUMAN NEED AND THE DIVINE SUPPLY 
WHICH MEETS IT, AND THIS PRINCIPLE FINDS A 
STRIKING ILLUSTRATION IN THE RELATIONSHIPS IN- 
VOLVED IN INFANT BAPTISM 


Among the potent influences which mould our indi- 
vidual life, a foremost place must be assigned to the 
Home. Parents play a part in the life of the child which 
no one on the same plane can or dare assume, and “ the 
child is father of the man.” It is one of the grand and 
solemn facts of experience that there are only two 
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powers to which in the course of their earthly existence 
human beings owe absolute authority. These are their 
God and their parents. In the early days of childhood, 
supreme charge is held by the parents. They have the 
main ordering of the child’s life, and, for that reason, 
must exact strict obedience to their commands. Deter- 
mining to an incalculable degree the shape and direction 
of the moral life of the child, they are loaded with the 
responsibility for the course they prescribe and the 
varied influence they exercise on their young charges. 
And this exacting office cannot in any proper sense be 
Jaid down or shared. The authority wielded by the 
parent is therefore an authority that is more than regal ; 
it is a thing unique in the world, ‘ remote and lovely 
and aloft’’ in its awfulness. And when, with the passing 
of the years, children reach the stage of discretion or 
independence, they pass from the authority of the parent 
in its nature delegated only—to come under the direct 
authority of God Himself. The passage from the lower 
to the higher is of vast moment, but at this point in a 
very real sense the time of great opportunity for the 
parent is past and the time for giving account of the 
stewardship of the young life has come. It is in Scripture, 
of course, that the privilege and responsibility of parents 
during their children’s period of helplessness and depend- 
ence find their most explicit and impressive recognition. 

How then is this tremendous trust to be discharged ? 
How best may the young life, in its plastic and well-nigh 
passive condition, be given proper shape and fit prepara- 
tion for the day of maturity? We are reminded that 
the Great Captain sends no man to a warfare at his 
own charges: if God assigns the parent this over- 
whelming task, He at the same time pledges Himself to 
afford him assistance sufficient for its performance. And 
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s one of the channels by which the divine 
supply comes. in Baptism the Christian age 
graciously constrained to enter on his part Be cal 
open eyes; and, through a trustful clinging o th bs wm 
to receive the grace which will bring ee a 
ordinance of the Lord which parents honour cannot fall. 

hich all depends, works indeed with un- 


he Spirit, on W ) : | 
Pe gaiied freedom, but that He will work and render 


effective God's holy rite is certain. — Only let those upon 
whom are the vows of the Lord stir up the eift that is 
‘1 them, living lives of faith and fellowship, of holiness 
and devotion, constantly presenting their children at the 
throne of grace, rearing them in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, and at God’s set time they shall sec the 
plant of promise blossom, and the life of God appear mm 


their beloved charges. 
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Vv. INFANT BAPTISM THEREFORE INVOLVES VARIOUS 
SOLEMN RESPONSIBILITIES 


On the one hand there 1s the responsibility of the parents. 
A method of discharging this obligation which has been 
definitely owned of God is described in that interesting 
volume, The Day's of the Fathers in Ross-shire, by Dr John 
Kennedy, Dingwall. This is what Dr Kennedy relates 
of his own grandfather, a man who combined ‘‘ with the 


warm heart of a Christian Highlander an enlightened 


‘understanding and a tender conscience’: “ It was his 


habit, as it was that of ‘ his father before him,’ when his 

children reached a certain age, to retire with them to a 

quiet spot in the wood, and there, after spending some 

time in prayer, after explaining to them the nature of his ° 

engagements, on their behalf, at their baptism, and ap- 

pealing to their conscience as to his manner of fulfilling 
II 


them, directing them to the only Source of Strength, he 
took them under vow to seek and serve the Lord.” In 
such ways have many parents endeavoured to pay their 
vows to God. 

On the other hand there is the obligation which rests on 
baptised children when they reach the stage of understanding 
and consequent responsibility. That is the duty of per- 
sonally surrendering to God the life which had already 
been dedicated to Him in Baptism. There is a striking 
incident in the life of Dhuleep Singh, Maharajah of the 
Punjab, which illustrates this personal soul-surrender. 
When his division of India came under Queen Victoria 
there came with it the magnificent Koh-i-noor diamond, 
the possession of which was supposed to involve the 
throne of the Punjab. Some nineteen or twenty years 
later, the Maharajah, now grown up, visited the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace. The Koh-i-noor had in the 
meanwhile been re-cut, and the Queen found out that 
its former owner would like to see it. She sent for it to 
the Tower ; the Guard brought it; and it was put in the 
Maharajah’s hand. He went over to the window and 
stood gazing at it for a long time, his face betraying 
anxiety and inward struggle. At last he regained his 
composure, came forward, made obeisance, and gave it 
back to the royal hand, saying: ‘‘ Madam, when I gave 
wt up before, I was a child, and did not know what I was 
doing. Now I give it up to you of my own accord, and with 
all my heart.’ Wappy indeed are they who have any 
part in the full and glad surrender of that soul which is 
more precious than all the diamonds of Golconda, to 
Him whose sovereign right it is to possess it—the blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords ! 


Turnbull & Spears, Printers, Edinburgh 
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